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Employers and Employed 
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SPECIAL form of contract is that between em- 
ployers and employed. In such contracts as we 
have already considered the commodity and its price are 
generally external things, distinct and separate from the 
vendor and the purchaser. Such is not the case with the 
modern contract between employer and employed. In 
it the thing bought and sold, the subject-matter of con- 
tract, is a very part of the employed, his strength of 
mind or body, his energy, his “labor-power,” as it has 
come generally to be called. Employment may vary as it 
wili—in factories, coal mines, fields, in university chairs, 
or in domestic service, in every form of employment the 
worker has something to sell, his labor or labor-power, 
which the capitalist stands in need of, and which he pur- 
chases for salary or wages; in other contracts of selling 
and buying called the price. The modern State, modern 
social organization, is built up on the assumption, which 
facts prove to be correct, that the great majority of men 
and women must sell their labor-power in order to pro- 
cure the very necessaries of life. In uncivilized society 
it is not so. It was not so in the society of the Middle 
Ages. Present conditions took birth with the so-called 
Reformation; were largely due to it; they have been 
growing increasingly hurtful and hateful since then. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon the process; the 
result is before us, and is the most anxious and difficult 
problem of our time. The accumulated wealth of the 


world today is in the hands of a relatively small number ~ 


of men and women. They may have inherited their 
wealth; they may have gathered it together by just or 
unjust means themselves; in fact they possess it to the 
exclusion of the great masses of the people, who possess 
little or nothing beyond the strength and skill that might 
win a maintenance from the sources of production, if 
access were open to them. But free access is not open. 
The sources of production are in possession of the capital- 
sts. If the masses will live, they must sell the only 
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things they have to sell, their strength and skill, in ex- 
change for the means of living; and the capitalist devotes 
the labor power which he has purchased to the production 
of further wealth, on which the worker has no claim, 
and from which he may derive no benefit. He does not 
grow any the richer because he creates greater and greater 
wealth. 
A Just Contract 


We are not concerned here to arraign or to justify the 
system, still less to suggest what can or ought to take 
its place. It is enough for the moment to say that there 
is nothing immoral in the arrangement under which a 
man purchases from one or more of his fellow-men the 
labor-power, which is theirs to give or to withhold, and 
to give under whatever fair conditions they may choose 
to accept. A lawyer, a physician, a professional politician, 
a teacher, sells his services, and is paid for them, accord- 
ing to a contract expressed or implied. The com- 
mon-sense of mankind holds the contract to be 
lawful and holds the contracting parties to be bound 
by any reasonable terms to which they have willingly 
agreed. There is no difference in principle between such 
a contract and that between master and servant, between 
mill-owner and factory-hand, between railway or mining 
companies and their workers. In every case there is a 
‘vendor who has something which is his to sell, a pur- 
chaser who is prepared to buy. If they freely agree 
upon a fair price, there is no ground on which the jus- 
tice of the contract can be called in question. 

But what is a fair price, fee, salary or wages, as we 
may call it, and how is it to be determined? In the sale 
and purchase of ordinary marketable commodities a fair 
price is determined by the common judgment of intelli- 
gent and upright men, on consideration of local condi- 
tions, cost of production, supply, demand, and other cir- 
cumstances. The personal status of purchaser or vendor 
is not allowed to affect exchange values. The man who 
has cattle or fields or corn to sell may not demand a 
larger price, because the offer made him is not sufficient 
to support himself, his wife and children. There is no 
relation between the exchange-value of a pair of shoes 
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and the home surroundings of the shopkeper who sells 
them. It is the commodity itself, and the circumstances 
which attach to it, not to buyer or to seller, that a right 
judgment considers, when it determines the fair price. 

It is not so in the contracts between employer and em- 
ployed. In them we meet with two phenomena, which, 
were we not accustomed to them, would surely appear 
anomalous. In many professions, the price of all labor- 
power is fixed, whatever its quality and its quantity. 
Medical treatment, a medical opinion, in the absence of 
any special agreement, has generally one uniform exchange 
value, in one and the same place, however the skill and 
attention of the physician may vary. There is a fixed 
standard for most lawyer’s fees, defined by custom and 
by the judges, which has no relation to the competency 
and zeal of the lawyer. It is as though all the shoes in 
a locality should be sold at the same fixed price, what- 
ever the quality of the leather and of the workmanship. 
This seeming anomaly is still more striking in the case 
of manual workers. Their unions generally insist that 


they shall be paid alike and by time, according to class, 
age, kind of employment, without reference to the amount 
of work or to its excellence. Both the professional and the 
working classes, however, have arguments to put for- 
ward in defense of what seems at first sight an inde- 
fensible position. 


MaANvuAL Workers’ WAGES 


And the question is not one of urgent importance— 
the world appears to acquiesce in these demands of the 
professions and of manual labor. A very different prob- 
lem is agitating society today. How are we to fix the 
just price of labor-power, a just wage, in the case of 
manual workers? The professions can guard their own 
interests. A man can withdraw from a profession and 
live by other labor. The manual workers are the bulk 
of mankind; there is only one work they can do; if 
they fail to find and do it they must want for bread. 

Not long since labor-power was dealt with as any 
other marketable commodity; its price varied according 
to quality and the law of supply and demand. If the 
demand increased, while the supply remained constant 
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or diminished, prices rose. In the contrary event, prices 
fell; the larger the number of applicants for employ- 
ment the less the exchange-value of their labor-power. 
Further, it was believed that the lower the wage the 
greater the employer’s profit. What was left, when all 
expenses had been paid, was the employer’s share. As 
expenses, including wages, fell, his share mounted up- 
wards. Hence the widespread tendency to cut down 
wages, to consider any wage as reasonable and just which 
brought into the market enough labor-power to meet the 
demands of capital. And that wage was the minimum 
which workers dare accept, a bare sufficiency on which 
to live themselves or to bring up children who would take 
their place in future labor markets. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the suffering, the discontent, the warfare of 
class with class, to which such a system led. We see the 
result in the state of the labor world today, in its deter- 
mination to secure a just wage for the worker and 
to overturn the present organization of society, by revolu- 
tion even, if revolution be the only means available. 

In the meantime, and while the wage system continues, 
wages, we are told, are not to be determined by the 
law of supply and demand, or forced down to the mini- 
mum which men can be induced to accept by pressure 
of need and competition. In deciding what is a just 
wage, and what, therefore, is a lawful contract between 
employer and employed, we are to be guided by a prin- 
ciple first explicitly developed by Leo XIII, in his En- 
cyclical of 1891, “On the Condition of Labor,” and now 
commonly accepted and approved by economists and 
moralists. “Let it be granted,” the Pope says, “that as 
a rule workmen and employers may make voluntary 
agreements, and in particular may freely agree as to 
wages. Nevertheless there is a dictate of nature more 
imperious and more ancient than any bargain between 
man and man: that the remuneration must be enough to 
support the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal com- 
fort.” He goes on to explain that it must be “sufficient 
to enable him to maintain himself, his wife, and -his 
children.” And he adds: “If, through necessity, or fear 
of worse evil, the workman accepts harder conditions, be- 
cause an employer or contractor will give him no better, 
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he is the victim of force and injustice.” Clearly, there 
is question of a whole-time worker, and for him, the 
Pope says, a just wage will not be what necessity and a 
full labor market may drive him to accept, but what 
will provide him and fis with a home and frugal com- 
fort. 

I confess it is not easy to find a clear and convincing 
argument in proof of Pope Leo’s teaching. The Pope 
himself seeks it in the worker’s personality and in his 
duty to preserve his life. “A man’s labor,” he says, 
“bears two marks of character. First of all it is per- 
sonal, since power to work attaches to the person who 
exercises it; and, secondly, it is necessary, since without 
the fruits of labor no man can live. . . . To maintain 
life is the common duty of all; it is a crime to neglect 
the duty.” Of course, man has a duty to preserve his 
life; and there is nothing more personal than his labor- 
power or strength and energy. But does it follow that he 
has a right, a right in justice, to obtain, in remuneration 
for his labor, what will support him “in reasonable and 
‘rugal comfort,” what “will support even himself, his 
wife and children?” A more satisfactory reason, perhaps, 
will be found in the welfare of the community. The 
common good requires that workers, like other citizens, 
more indeed than most other citizens, shall be efficient, 
contented members of society. And they cannot be either 
if they must live perpetually on the borderland of want; 
if they cannot create a home, or only one in which pov- 
erty makes life miserable. The State, therefore, may in- 
sist, and, prior to all State interference, the natural law 
demands, that labor, on which the welfare of the State 
depends, shall be paid for with a price that will encourage 
and satisfy the reasonable worker, enable him to marry, 
to maintain and educate his family, and make some pro- 
visign against sickness and old age. It may not be clear 
that nature gives to every man the right to work, any 
more than it gives him the right to any other particular 
mode of living; but, if he do find employment, his “living 
wage” may fairly be regarded as an equitable charge 
on the wealth which he produces. And “a living wage” 
is that wage which Leo XIII in his Encyclical claims for 
labor. 
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THe Famity WAGE 

But to accept the Papal teaching is not to end the con- 
troversies’ which gather round this most complex and 
formidable subject. It is rather to suggest new ones. 
From the latest English labor statistics it is clear that a 
large proportion of English manual laborers are un- 
married. Are married and unmarried to be paid the 
same wage? Or are the married to be paid the larger 
wage, and larger in proportion to the number of their 
children? Or, again, if wages are to be calculated for 
an average number, what will you take that number to 
be? Hitherto the married worker’s family was supposed 
to average five persons: three children, the husband and 
the wife. Now statistics tell us that there are three chil- 
dren in only 8.8 per cent of English workers’ families. 
And other equally puzzling questions call for discussion 
and settlement. 

More perplexing still is the case in which employers 
must choose between these alternatives: on the one hand, 
payment of a lesser wage than that which justice, accord- 
ing to the Encyclical, prescribes; and, on the other, clos- 
ing down an industry, or the dismissal of a portion of 
the workers, with much consequent distress and suffering. 
If a “living wage” entails a loss in carrying on an in- 
dustry, is it lawful to offer workers less, who otherwise 
must starve, or live on charity? And what of those who 
have labor-power to sell that is far below the average, 
in no sense value for a “living wage?” 

The great Encyclical did much to fix attention upon 
the wrongs of the laboring classes and on the need of 
remedies. It did not, it could not, determine with any 
accuracy a universal law by which to regulate just wages, 
the remuneration of their labor. Fair wages must still 
be fixed, as must just prices generally, by the common 
judgment of prudent and upright men. 


ConTRACTS BINDING 


And when a contract has been entered into, in which 
a just wage and other legal or voluntary conditions have 
freely been agreed upon, employers and employed are, 
of course, under a conscientious obligation to fulfil it. 
It binds both in justice, and if either violates it gravely, 
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he sins against justice, and is bound to make restitution. 
An employer may not dismiss or “lock out” his workers, 
except when and as his contract with them allows. He 
may not withhold any portion of their wages; he may 
not vary the terms of their employment, without their 
ywn consent. 

On the other hand, workers are similarly bound in con- 
science to abide by the condtiions they have agreed to. 
They may not withdraw their labor, contrary to the terms 
of their contract. They are, of course, free, so far as 
capitalist claims are concerned, to refuse any contract 
whatsoever. They may withdraw their labor when the 
period of their contract expires. They may combine to 
enforce their just demands by strikes. They may influ- 
ence others, by reasoning, persuasion, entreaty, to sup- 
port them in the policy they have adopted. But they may 
not strike in defiance of an agreement freely entered 
into. They may not use violence or threats of violence 
to compel others to assist them. And there may be cases 
in which a widespread combination to strike will be im- 
moral, because of the injury and suffering caused to the 
families of the workers and to the community at large. 

Again, workers are bound in conscience by their con- 
tracts to give employers that amount of and quality of 
labor which they undertook to give. A notable deficiency 
in either involves fraud, for which restitution must be 
made. When salary or wage is paid for piece-work, it is 
generally easy to measure a worker’s obligations and his 
fulfilment of them. In time-work it is not so easy; a man 
sells a definite number of hours’ work, and guarantees 
that it will be of a reasonable quality, intensity and con- 
tinuity; that it will be such and so much as upright 
judges experienced in the matter would hold to be due 
and to be sufficient. If the seller wastes his working 
hours, devotes considerable time to other purposes, works 
languidly, produces results which are substantially below 
what he had contracted to produce, then he sins against 
justice, when he accepts full wage or salary; for he tricks 
a purchaser into paying for goods which have not been 
delivered to him; he steals, and is bound to restore what 
he has stolen, 





The Evils of the Factory System 


M. J. O’DonneLt, D. D. 
The Irish Theological Quarterly 


HAT is “Progress?” We have become so much 

accustomed to the praise of “progress,” dinned 
into our ears by men who share very few of our prin- 
ciples, that we are in danger of adopting their complete 
philosophy and of regarding material advancement as 
the chief test of civilization. But we are not left without 
reminders of the truth. The war, for instance, has 
opened men’s eyes to some extent and revealed the un- 
derlying fallacy. The first products of human genius 
were utilized for savage and revolting purposes, and 
the more intelligent spectators of the tragedy have begun 
to ask themselves whether the race has not sunk to as 
low a level as the worst pages of history disclose. Once 
the materialistic standard is challenged in one direction, 
its claim will be questioned in others. The highly- 
lauded inventions of the last two centuries, and the whole 
industrial system to which they led, will come in for 
much-needed criticism. It will be recalled that the sys- 
tem, though occupying so large a space in the life of 
these countries, has been adopted, after all, by only a 
small minority of the world’s population. The evils it 
entails will be set out in clearer light, and doubts will be 
thrown on the statement, hitherto accepted almost as a 
first principle, that it contributes to the real happiness 
and advancement of the -hhuman race. 

One of the first institutions to call for criticism will, 
of course, be the factory. We need not dwell on. the 
many points that may be urged in its favor; that has 
been done ad nauseam. We are only interested just 
now in indicating some considerations that may be, and 
have been, urged on the opposite side, considerations 
that must be taken account of by everyone who wants 
to form an impartial view on the whole conditions of 
the problem. Our best thinkers in Ireland are convinced 
that there is something wrong with the factory system. 
Sufficient proof of this is found in the honest attempt 
made by several well-known men to set up cooperative 
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factories in various industries. When we examine the 
system in the cold light of Catholic principle, we find that 
there are many aspects under which it falls-far short 
of the ideal. Conclusions reached by some Catholic 
writers and reformers will not be accepted readily by all, 
but their decided convictions deserve our respect and 
their courageous application of principle to modern 
life calls at least for a patient consideration. 


Wuat ts A Factory? 


It is well, first of all, to try and form some idea of 
what the factory system means. A factory may be de- 
fined as a place where a considerable number of men 
and women work together in the production of some 
material thing. The definition is necessarily vague, for 
there are different kinds of factories according as certain 
modifying elements are present or not. For instance, 
if the workers own the plant and the raw material, and 
consequently the finished article and the profit, we have a 
cooperative factory. As apposite examples we might cite 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s cooperative creameries and Father 
Finlay’s garment factories in Donegal. If the plant, etc., 
is owned by an individual or limited-liability company, 
and the workers receive a sum of money for their work, 
we have the wage system. In some factories the workers 
have each a separate task to perform or a separate ma- 
chine to attend to. In others they are stationed at some 
part of the big machine. But the one idea underlying 
every form of the system is that the workers be in one 
building, laboring together according to some prearranged 
plan. The term is extended so as to include mills, mines, 
furnaces, ironworks, shipbuilding yards, motor works, 
and so forth. 

When we proceed to apply Catholic principles to such 
an institution as we find it working in actual practise, 
we may begin with the Fifth Commandment, “Thou shalt 
not kill.” Changes have taken place for the better, we 
admit. The long series of factory acts extending back 
well over a century have weeded out the worst abuses* 
of the system and rendered the workers’ lot a little more 
bearable. But can any one deny that the Commandment 
is being violated in many of our big factories? The news- 
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papers dare not publish all the. casualties that occur so 
frequently. in public works; only those who work there 
can testify as to their number and hideousness. Occa- 
sionally a Chicago scandal arouses the rest of the world 
to a realization of the horrors of the underworld, but in 
the main these pass unheeded and unnoticed. Can this 
be tolerated in a Catholic community or encouraged by 
Catholic statesmen? Are our fellow-men to be invited 
daily to play with death in order that we may have big’ 
ships and motor-cars? In the industrial revival of Ire- 
land, this is one evil that must be eliminated from the 
factory system. We must not deceive ourselves on our 
progress in inventions, when human beings necessarily 
become the victims of furnaces and gigantic machines. 
It is no advantage to a country, and no mark of civiliza- 
tion, to own these instruments of death. 


THE VALUE OF HUMAN WorK 


Coming to a consideration of the value of human work, 
we find the results hardly less unsatisfactory. In the 
sight of God what counts most is not the thing done 


but the manner of its doing. When we see a grand Rolls- 
Royce car, or are being sped along the country in a 
powerful express train, we are at first tempted to con- 
gratulate the men who used their brains and hands to 
give us such splendid luxuries. But we had better stop 
and think. How were these marvels constructed? We 
are not referring to the first point touched upon, nor 
are we reflecting that they may be the product of sweated 
labor, a matter that deserves special consideration, but 
we are inquiring how much human labor worthy of the 
name entered into the production of these articles.. We 
admit that there was intelligence in the mind of the per- 
son who invented them, but what of the thousands of 
“hands” who executed them? Human beings are, first 
of all, and principally, individuals. Individuals we are 
born; as individuals we shall be judged. Each man 
has been given freedom, and the correlative of individual 
*freedom is individual responsibility. We are afraid there 
is very little of this in the factory system. In the ordi- 
nary factory the worker does not own either the plant, 
or the raw material, or the tools, or the product, or the 
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income; and one of the great aids to responsibility is 
ownership. The diffusion of ownership is the policy of 
the Catholic Church, as Pope Leo XIII stated in the 
Rerum Novarum, “The law should favor ownership. 
Its policy should be to enable as many as possible of the 
humbler classes to become owners.” We cannot be sur- 
prised that the workers shirk their allotted task, when 
they are working with things that belong entirely to 
someone else. It is almost impossible to make the men 
feel responsibility for property which is not theirs. What 
makes matters worse is that they have no control over 
the conditions of work, no voice in deciding who are to 
be their companions, at what hour they will begin or stop, 
what holidays they will have, etc.. They have been com- 
pared to slaves, bought at the market price in the slave 
market, euphemistically called the labor exchange, and 
hurrying in their thousands to the work-gates at the sound 
oi their master’s voice, the horn. All idea of human 
worth and dignity is gone; and one is tempted to forget 
that they have souls, purchased by the Blood of an Incar- 
nate God and destined for the Beatific Vision. 


THE WAGE-SYSTEM 


The wage-system, so closely allied to the factory, de- 
serves a word to itself. There is nothing wrong in a 
man’s receiving money payment from another for good 
work done. This wage-relationship has always existed 
in some form, and must always continue in certain occu- 
pations. It is only by a wage that we can repay the 
services of a domestic servant or a gardener, nor can we 
eliminate entirely from our social system certain other 
cases where individuals, through indolence or misfortune, 
are reduced to working for another, “The poor you have 
always with you.” But the wage-system, technically un- 
derstood, means that the workers in a given industrial 
community live normally under a system whereby they 
exist on a money payment from the owner of the con- 
cern in which they work. Now, as Catholics pledged 
to the Pope’s policy of the diffusion of ownership, we 
must strive to get rid of this system, for it is ridiculous 
to apply the terms “ownership” or “property” to the pos- 
session of a weekly wage and a few articles of furniture. 
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It is well known that in industrial centers, when the 
weekly wage is stopped through a strike or lock-out, or 
a break-down in the machinery, the wage-earners are 
within a few weeks of destitution and starvation; their 
wage was little above the subsistence level, and they were 
regarded merely as parts of the industrial machine, to 
be bought or sold as the laws of supply or demand dic- 
tated. 

The use of machinery robs human work of its artistic 
character. The modern worker pushes a button of turns 
a handle; the machine does the work. It is a matter of 
universal regret that in Ireland we have already lost some 
of the fine arts that once made us famous all over the 
world. We are daily losing more of them, just as conti- 
nental countries are losing the spirit that raised their 
cathedrals and gave the world the works of art that noth- 
ing nowadays can equal. Art is the making of beautiful 
things. We must not adopt the phraseology of the mod- 
ern pagans, who call ocean liners and machine-made pic- 
tures “works of art.” The real works of art of which 
Ireland is rightly proud were made by patient hands in 
the monasteries and homes of our country. They are 
fast disappearing. The factory, which has gathered fami- 
lies into the large cities in quest of wages, is driving 
them from the land. It stultifies every attempt to make 
a thing artistic. Not only does it for the most part con- 
cern itself with the making of second-class things, turning 
out products not to wear, but to sell, but it prevents the 
individual workman from perfecting his craftsmanship. 
If the old ideals are to survive or be revived, changes 
must be effected in the system, that will leave the factory 
something very different from the idol worshiped by 
the materialist philosopher. 

A final point to be noted in the discussion is the evil 
effects of the system on home life. Where factories have 
been set up on a large scale, the traditional notion of the 
home has largely disappeared. The Catholic ideal has 
been to encourage families to live and work at home as 
far as possible. The factory raises obstacles that nothing 
but the most persistent determination can overcome. Not 
only does it bring the worker far from home; by its 
successive “shifts” it divides the working members of 
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the family, sends them out at different hours, and ren- 
ders impossible family meals, family prayer, and family 
life itself. Factory owners, wishing to have their em- 
ployes near their work, have often built houses on the 
tenement system, and so struck the final blow agen 
family privacy. 


The Rights of Labor 


Most Rev. Micwaet J. Curtey, D. D. 


| he the year 1891 Pope Leo XIII, who was one of the 
greatest minds of his age, gave to the world an En- 
cyclical known as his Encyclical upon the “Conditions of 
Labor,” and in that Encyclical, speaking not merely to 
the 300,000,000 of his flock but to the whole world, Leo 
XIII laid down what I call the gospel of labor. 

He began it by discussing the dignity of labor. There 
is a dignity in labor, say what men may. He reminds 
us that the Foster Father of the Saviour of the world 
was a carpenter, and that the God-Man whose coming 
revolutionized the world spent his years of youth and 
young manhood at a carpenter’s bench. In labor there 
is honor, there is dignity, and no laboring man the world 
over need hang his head for shame because he is a child 
of labor. 

Then the Holy Father goes on to speak about the 
rights of labor, and he, ladies and gentlemen, lays down 
this principle which I might give to you this morning 
as a principle of Catholic teaching, that working people 
have a right, of which no State, no country can deprive 
them, of forming organizations or associations or unions 
as the only adequate means of self-protection. © 

This, then, is the first principle in connection with 
a great body of men and women whom you represent, 
that you have a right, a perfect right, to form combina- 
tions, to form associations, and by means of those asso- 
ciations to protect your rights. Before the Holy Father 
laid down that principle he referred to the conditions 
that existed in 1891. He said plainly that conditions 
were such that a few men were able to impose a yoke 
upon the many that was little less than slavery. 
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As you go back and study the story of-labor, watch 
it coming up through the past 2,000 years, the whole 
story is that of a rise from conditions of slavery to 
the present-day conditions of comparative freedom. Let 
us be frank. The men of labor from the very earliest 
days -of slavery have had to fight. In those early days, 
when the Saviour of mankind came into the world, 
the laboring men were slaves. The capitalists of those 
early days were the freemen, whose slaves were not re- 
garded as men with rights, but simply as chattels to be 
sold at auction. Consequently the present-day advance 
that we have made, in spite of all the difficulties that sur- 
round the labor world, must be considered great indeed. 

In the Middle Ages there existed aggregations of 
laboring men in unions that were known as gilds, and 
I want to say to you, my friends representing union- 
ized labor, that in those far-off ages, while the men 
were not getting the money they are getting today, they 
were comparatively better off. There were numerous 
gilds of butchers, bakers, tailors, stonemasons, and so 


on, and through them all there ran a spirit that is sadly 
lacking in our world today, the spirit taught by Jesus 
Christ twenty centuries ago, the spirit that made employ- 
ers regard men as brothers, not as something to be em- 
ployed, somebody out of whom he is going to get a 
maximum for a minimum. 


REFORMATION KILLED THE GILDS 


I might remind you that those gilds received their 
death-blow when in Germany was started a religious 
uprising that pleaded for the maximum of individualism 
in religion. Perhaps you never thought that there was 
a connection between that uprising, that had its start in 
Germany, and present-day economic conditions. The 
underlying principle of the Reformation was the maxi- 
mum of individualism in religion—every man was to be 
his own pope. At the same time took rise the principle 
of individualism in industry, transferred from the re- 
ligious to the economic world. From that time began 
the constant massing of those great fortunes with 
which we are blessed, or perhaps cursed, today. The old 
spirit of Christian charity gradually went out of men’s 
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hearts—it was a case of every man for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost ! 

If you wish to understand the present economic con- 
ditions with which we are confronted, you must go back 
to the sixteenth century, and there you will find the 
beginnings of this growth with which we are encumbered 
today. In the eighteenth and the early days of the nine- 
teenth century capital had a strangle-hold on labor. If 
you study conditions in the great manufacturing centers, 
like Manchester, for example, you will find that capital 
had such power with the British Government that work- 
ers were by law at times deprived of the right to form 
unions or to strike for higher wages or better living 
conditions, and the daring ones in the ranks of labor 
found themselves ‘behind prison bars. It was the same 
old British principle; might makes right. 

Then unions began to rise up in America. The present 
fairly good conditions of labor in America are due di- 
rectly to one thing, and that is to the power, to the force 
of your own unionism. You can thank your own union- 
ism for it, and thank nobody else. 


A Ricut To STRIKE, But Not to DEstroy 


Has the union man a right to strike? What does the 
Catholic Church say about it? The Catholic Church, 
speaking through the mouth of Leo XIII, lays down 
this principle: When there are injustices to be righted, 
when there is no other means of righting the wrongs, 
then the laboring man has a perfect right to strike. But 
the Catholic Church does not hold, and I feel that you 
do not hold, that strikers have any right to destroy prop- 
erty, or use violence for the purpose of attaining their 
ends. A strike is an effective form of passive resistance, 
and when a strike is properly organized, properly carried. 
out, as a rule a strike is very successful, and I suppose 
you know it. Those, therefore, are four great prin- 
ciples that are laid down, broad principles in connection 
with labor. I believe that if you consider those four sane 
and conservative principles as formulated by the Catholic 
Church on the question of labor that you will admit 
that the Catholic Church, the Church of Rome, is a 
very sane, solid and conservative friend of labor. 
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I want to bring home to you this fact that when I 
come to speak to you I am coming as a friend to friends, 
It has been said time and again by the enemies of the 
Faith that the Catholic Church is an enemy of labor, 
that it is the friend of the plutocrat and the capitalist, 
Later on I will tell you that capitalists have rights, too, 
but the Catholic Church endeavors to take a stand for 
right and for justice, and I will admit that she leans to 
the side of labor because labor needs a little more help, 
I imagine, than capital. 

There is something else that I might perhaps men- 
tion here. It is a little advanced thought in the world 
of labor. The Archbishop of Baltimore was called a 
Socialist once after a talk of this kind founded upon the 
teachings of Leo XIII by two capitalists, members oj 
the Church, who heard him. If you say a word for the 
rights of labor today, then you are a Socialist. There 
are very many different brands of Socialism. Marxian 
Socialism makes a god out of the State. It will never 
correct the evils of the world. Radical Socialism under 
Lenine and Trotskzy has not brought freedom, but slav- 
ery, death and the sword to Russia. The Catholic Church 
and the American Federation of Labor have been the 
greatest powers against the inroads of Socialism. In 
spite of the fact that desperate attempts have been made 
to control the policies of the American Federation of 
Labor by men who are actuated by radical principles of 
Socialism in spite of all that, the American Federation 
of Labor has stood out against the encroachments of this 
radical system that will never bring happiness to any 
man. I think it would be very well in great industries 
where enormous profits are being made, to have a sharing; 
of profits with the workers over and above the wages 
‘that the worker gets. 


J 
CapitaAL Has Ricuts, Too 


The labor question has a thousand ramifications. It is 
connected with every feature of our national life, and, 
hence, the man who stands at the head must be a mat 
of broad vision, a man who can give and take, who caf 
consider all the angles, working at the same time fo 
the rights of those whom he represents. But he must nol 
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forget this principle, that capital has rights, too. I have 
stood for labor’s rights, not for labor’s wrongs, and I 
stand for the rights of capital, not for capital’s wrongs. 
Capital needs labor, labor needs capital; one cannot get 
along without the other, and instead of standing apart, 
grimacing at each other, ready to fight, there ought to be 
some means found to bring them together, with a frank 
recognition of the rights of both. How it might be done 
I do not know: by atbitration or otherwise? I do not know. 
There ought to be some means by which these two great 
forces ought to be brought together. Capital has a right 
to get a fair return on its money. Labor has a duty to 
give an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. It 
would be well for capital to remember this, that, after 
all, it is difficult in the economic world to draw a line 
and say here, for example, is labor, here is capital, two 
distinct things. The world tells you that those are two 
different items altogether. 

Did you ever stop to think that in labor there is a 
capitalistic value? The capitalist puts his money into 
his work, but labor brought together in a great concern 
also puts something more than labor, than the mere 
hand’s work into that great business; it puts a certain 
indefinable something that I call labor capital, that comes 
from the accumulation of labor. Consequently, there 
should be no drawn line between labor and capital. They 
should be brought together as far as possible. I do not 
know how. I-urge you to this: While you stand for your 
unions as a right that God has given you to protect your- 
selves and your fellow-workers, whilst you are willing to 
do an honest day’s work in whatever field that may be, 
if you wish to save your unionism, if you wish to be the 
friend of the working man, see that you are properly 
guided, see that you are properly led. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we may talk to the crack of 
doom; we may lay down principles for the solution of 
great problems, but there is one thing we have to do, 
somehow, not we merely, or you in labor’s ranks, but 
capitalists, too—employer and employe. If the difficulties 
Hof today are to be solved, these two great producing 

forces of the world are to get together and do their duty 
to the rest of us. It is a three-cornered affair: Labor, 
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capital and the poor public. If we are to find a solution 
for the questions of today, there must be some way to 
return to the only principles that will solve them, and 
they are the principles after all that were formulated by 
Leo XIII in his Encyclical on Labor, principles that were 
first laid down by Him who was considered a carpenter's 
son, Jesus of Nazareth. We have nostrums of many kinds— 
I. W. W.’s, Socialists, and what not—to make the world 
happy and right the wrongs of humanity. There will 
be no solution until you can inject into the age some of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, and, I care not what your re- 
ligion may be, this yet remains a fact, that no one gave 
the same principles of charity, justice and right; no one 
ever could, because He who gave them was God. The 
time has come for the employer to regard his worker 
as a brother, as dealing with the human soul, as a man, 
not a thing or a chattel, as a man with rights, with the 
right to rest as well as to work, with a right to a home, 
to home comfort, amusement. There must be brought 
back somehow that spirit of twenty centuries ago, and we 
must make progress, therefore, not by going forward, but 
by going backward. 

In the Middle Ages they stood together. Today what 
is the attitude? It is man against man. It is not capital 
with labor or labor with capital but it is capital vs. labor. 
Therefore, in spite of all our work, all our talk, there 
must come a day when we will have to go back to those 
splendid Christian fundamentals that are so essential to 
the happiness of mankind. I plead with you in your 
dealing with your fellow-workers, I plead with you to 
talk about those things, to endeavor to inject into your 
organizations from your side some of that spirit of 
charity and love for your fellow-men. We will expect 
the same thing from fhe men with the money, from the 
capitalist. 
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To Christianize Industry 


JosepH KEATING, S. J. 
The Month 


F there is ignorance, if there is apathy, if there is even 
hostility to necessary changes, amongst men who find 
their profit in the old order, that cannot be because these 
claiming to speak in the name of Christ have not vehem- 
ently and constantly voiced His ideals. It can only be be- 
cause the commercial: world, like the political, will not take 
Christian principles, in the sense explained, as its standard 
and rule. Not being able to combine the service of God 
and Mammon, it has practically abandoned the former. 
Yet even so, it does not secure its real interests. The 
labor world in. Europe and America has been and 
is the scene of internecine conflicts which, whosoever 
wins, only injure both worker and employer. Some 
may seek their interest in fishing in troubled waters, 
hut trade as a whole, the success of which requires a 
constant and efficient demand, is made unstable and pre- 
carious. Even from the purely material standpoint, as 
many writers point out, the friction between the two fac- 
tors of wealth defeats the end of industry. A speedy and 
stable peace is necessary for a return of prosperity. The 
country is deeply impoverished, its liabilities have enor- 
mously increased, its means of meeting them greatly 
diminished, and the maldistribution of wealth, which was 
even a pre-war menace, has become more portentous still. 
Yet if there had been real peace in the labor world since 
the Armistice: if the capitalist had been content with a 
moderate profit and the laborer consented to temporary 
scaling-down of wages: if the huge and universal extrav- 
agance in dress and drink and luxury, which marked. the 
reaction from the strain of war, had been checked: if the 
senseless waste of strikes had been avoided, the nation 
would have been in a far better condition than it is at 
present. International conditions of course account for 
much of our misery, but in the main the fault is in our- 
selves and not our stars that we are in such sad case. 
Is it possible to recall the vision, to restore again that 
harmony of classes, which, in the field or on the home- 
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front, made war-conditions more endurable and success 
more certain, to induce some measure of “enlightened 
selfishness” into the dealings of class with class? Can we 
get rid, completely and finally, of the landless man, the 
wage-slave, the whole unhuman idea of a proletariat? 
Not, once more, without a change of heart, a realization 
of human dignity even in the poorest, of the rights which 
immediately follow in every being the fact of existence. 
But Mr. Leacock, economist and man of humor, in his 
latest book, “ How I Discovered England” thinks that 
no change is necessary. His ideal for the revival of 
industry is to remove what slender restrictions there are 
upon individualistic greed. Let us give free rein, he says 
in effect, to the profiteer, let us release him from the peni- 
tentiary (if necessary) and allow full play to his unhal- 
lowed avarice. Then, when he has set the wheels of in- 
dustry going again, we can put him back into gaol. This, 
we fear, is suspiciously like the old fallacy, so beloved of 
the Manchester School, so soothing to the anxious con- 
science, and so productive of misery to the worker, that 
the richer you yourself become the better for your coun- 
try. We hope we have done with that philosophy of the 
pit. It is a libel on human nature to imply that the grati- 
fication of passion is a greater stimulus to effort than the 
pursuit of virtue, whether natural or supernatural. The 
Saints, those well-springs of prodigious energy, refute 
the libel on the one count, and the hosts of earnest men 
and women who, out of mere humanitarianism, devote 
their lives to the betterment of their fellows, refute it on 
the other. 





